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Presented by Parliament to the First Duke of Marlborough in recognition of his 
decisive victory—as Commander-in-Chief of the English and Austrian armies— 
over the French and Bavarians at the Battle of Blenheim, 1704. 
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Where romance 
joins hands with beauty 


LF somegee visitors to England return home every fall with 
vivid impressions of beautiful gardens on every hand. 
From the smallest cottage to the largest estate, flower gardens 
are everywhere filled with gorgeous blooms. At Blenheim Palace, 
so colored by romance, the gardens, filled with flowers —all 
grown from Sutton’s Seeds—are one of the greatest attractions. 


2. iP. 


Sutton & Sons enjoy the distinction of being Seedsmen, by 
appointment, to His Majesty King George V. This preferment 
has been won through the unvarying high quality of Sutton’s 
Seeds, the result of more than a century of meticulous care in 
breeding, improving and selecting none but the finest seeds. The 
reputation of Sutton & Sons throughout the world is that of 
leadership. On the Continent, in Australia, in India, Africa and 
America, Sutton’s Seeds thrive as in their native soil. 


In the United States, Sutton’s Seeds are being used in increas- 
ing quantities each year. Because of their uniformity, purity 
and sure-germinating qualities they produce sturdy plants and 
flowers that for size and beauty are seldom equaled. No matter 
whether your flower garden is large or small, there is room for 
several varieties of Sutton’s Seeds. They include all the old 
favorites and many not so commonly grown. Why not send 
your order for a few packets? To help you make a selection, 
send for 


Sutton's Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalog 


The book is one which every flower lover should have. It is 
filled from cover to cover with attractive, clear-cut illustrations 
and descriptions of flowers of all kinds. It tells when, where and 
how to plant and care for each to get best results. 

Questions which vex the amateur are anticipated and answered. 
The book will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 35 cents in stamps 
or International Money Order. 


Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Dept. L, Reading, England 


Sutton’s Seeds 


ENGLAND'S BEST 











Have you ever grown 
Poinsettia for Christmas? 


Of course you haven’t! But you can — under 
the warm shelter of a King Greenhouse. . . . 
However, there are greater accomplishments 
than these awaiting you! In your cozy King, 
you can develop the rarest of rare plants and 
flowers — creations the tropics would be 
proud of. 


You can get a curved eave King Greenhouse 
just as large or as small as you wish, too. . . . 
Let us send you full particulars. Write. 


KING CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Put your garden 
to bed—correctly 


Every garden should be ‘‘put to bed’’ for the 
Winter—tucked in just as carefully as if it were 
a child. For Winter will often kill your peren- 
nials and shrubs if you do not take proper care 
of them. 


We do not mean to say that any kind of a blanket 
or covering will keep plants warm. That is not 
the purpose of a Winter mulch. It is used to pre- 
vent soil heaving, caused by the alternate freezing 
and thawing that occurs in late Fall and early 
Spring, which breaks off the feeder roots. 


No substitute material is better fitted to accom- 
plish this task; G P M—especially prepared—is 
a safe and effective insulation. Recognized as a 
better insulator than cork, because it is pure Cel- 
lulose material. Apply G P M after the frost has 
entered the ground. In the Spring work into the 
soil for greater fertility. 


Full details will gladly be 
sent on your request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
29-P BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK 
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Dianthus Beatrix 
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SWINSON BROS. Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 waste, holds s quart, 


weighs (packed) three 
pounds, and costs 


$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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Kelsey’s 
Ms GIFTREES” 





The Living Gift 
A little Spruce or Fir growing in an 
unique and attractive birch pot (Patent 


Pending) delivered to anyone in the 
United States for ONE DOLLAR each. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 











Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


Prom Conwell 

MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre- 

served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are taken with every 
specimen—for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine box here at our nurseries. 
We invite your inquiry. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 


RARE PLANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Your choice, packed in neat box with 
your card, labelled and prepaid. Sixty 
cents each. One of each $5.00. Ber- 
beris Wilsone, Ligustrum Henryi, 
Calycanthus praecox, all 12-18”; 
Cotoneaster francheti, Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, Hypéricum Henryi, 
Idesia polycarpa, Symphoricarpus 
Chenaulti, all 18-24”; Clerodendron 
trichotomum, Robinia spectabilis, 2- 
3 ft. Write for complete Rare Plant 
List. 
F. M. ELLIS, GRIFFIN, GA. 
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Late December Work 


[F young fruit trees are pruned early and the branches allowed 
to remain on the ground, mice will eat their bark in preference 
to girdling the trees. 

When manure is spread on the ground around shrubs in the 
shrub border, be sure that none comes near the trunks of flower- 
ing crabs, because mice will winter in it and damage the trees. 

All garden statuary, that is movable, should be stored away. 
Otherwise, it should be covered over with water-tight boxes, par- 
ticularly, if it is of soft stone. Formal gardens which adjoin the 
house should be neat appearing even in Winter. For this reason, 
statuary should be moved from them instead of being covered. 

Tubbed bay trees, box bushes and hydrangeas are best stored 
in a dark, cool, well-ventilated cellar that is frost proof. It is neces- 
sary to water them only occasionally. 

Deciduous shrubs in tubs can be kept over Winter in a cold pit 
or coldframe, but in either case they will need ventilation to 
prevent damping off. It is just as satisfactory to knock them out 
of the tubs, plant them in a sheltered place and mulch heavily. 

Lilies and bulbs should now receive their Winter mulch. A 
light covering of peat moss or buckwheat hulls will do. 


Give the rose bed a mulch of manure, peat moss, buckwheat 
hulls, straw or evergreen boughs—whichever is preferred. 

Ventilate coldframes in which pansies, English daisies, cam- 
panulas and other perennials are being wintered until the ground 
is thoroughly frozen. Then mulch lightly and replace the sash, 
covering it with straw mats for the rest of the Winter. 

The stems of poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquinaeflora bleed 
when cut but this bleeding may be stopped by dipping the ends 
of the stems in hot water for a few minutes or by burning them 
with a match. 

Water should not be allowed to drip from the gutters onto the 
perennial borders. Therefore, clean all rubbish from the drain 
spouts and save the perennials. 


Garden books make attractive gifts for the holiday season. 


Be sure that choice garden plants are marked properly with 
permanent labels. This applies to bulbs and tubers in storage. 


The leaves of foliage plants in the house, such as palms and 
rubber plants, should be scrubbed with a soap solution to free 
them of dust. Also, it is well to clean the pots of green algae. 

Newly planted evergreens should have the protection of a 
windbreak this Winter. Burlap stretched over stakes driven into 
the ground or an A-shaped barricade made of boards will serve 
the purpose. 

Window boxes may be planted for the Winter with little 
evergreens, such as arborvitaes, spruces, pines and hemlocks. It 
is usually best to use one kind only in each box. Water the soil 
thoroughly and mulch with peat moss. 

Globe artichokes in the field should be cut back to the ground 
and mulched with six inches of coarse manure. 
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Do You Seek re 


IF SO, USE THIS BLANK 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain the following material 
(seeds, plants, bulbs, garden equipment, garden furniture, etc.) 
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Out-of-Doors 


or under Glass, 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray is equally effective 
in protecting your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens from the 
ravages of destructive insect pests. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 
Wilson’s Awinc 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 

Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily con- 
trols more resistant type of insect 
such as Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s. 


SCALE-O . the powerful 
dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 


Dept.E 12 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Buckwheat Hulls 


Practical and economical mulch for 
roses, evergreens, shrubs, perennials. 
Information and prices cheerfully sup- 
plied on request. 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 
810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





The Aristocrats of Japan's 
National Flower 


A large size portfolio of unusual pictures 
of Japanese chrysanthemums. Beautifully 
printed and bound, with many colored and 
original photographs, suitable for framing. 
Printed in Japanese with English transla- 
tion. Very interesting and beautiful and 
a revelation to chrysanthemum lovers. 
Sent to you on approval free of charge. 


WALTER D. POPHAM 
Department of 
Landscape Architecture 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 





Dreer’s 


Christmas Gift 
Certificate 


For a gift that’s delightfully different, 
send Dreer’s Christmas Gift Certificates 
this year. These certificates entitle the 
recipients to specified books or plants 
or to choice from our stocks in amount 
you fix. Write now for full information. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


English Holly in the Pacific Northwest 

It was the English occupation, first through the discovery 
of the Columbus River by a British captain and the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Bay Company, locating side by side 
with the Americans who crossed the plains in covered wagons, 
which brought to the Oregon country the first holly trees. 
Around the Horn they sailed, these early progenitors of the 
hollies which grace almost every dooryard and are grown 
commercially by nurserymen throughout Vancouver Island, 
and western Washington and Oregon. Probaby the finest 
holly in the world is grown on Vancouver Island, though it 
thrives everywhere on Puget Sound, in the lower Columbia 
River Valley and in the Williamette Valley. 

At holiday time, the stalls in the public market in Port- 
land, Oregon, are heaped high with heavily-berried holly, 
both green and variegated kinds; piles of wreaths—veritable 
picture wreaths, heavy, thick, with bunches of gorgeous scar- 
let berries placed at spaced intervals—greet one from stands 
on every down-town corner and are stacked in front of 
florists’ shops. This English Holly is finer in every way than 





our native American holly. The leaves are deeply dentate 
and very glossy, curving delightfully. They are set thickly 
on the sides and tops of the branches and bear a profusion 
of large, brilliantly-colored berries. 

Variegated types may be either silver or gold margined or 
silver (really a silvery white and the gold the color of rich 
Jersey cream) or gold splotched; sometimes a tree will show 
some all-light twig-tips and perhaps a complete silvery top. 
These variegated varieties may be either berry-bearing or 
not; they do not bear berries as profusely as the common 
(all-green) English Holly. 

This holly is shipped in great quantities to California 
markets (it grows in northern California, only; particularly 
well in the vicinity of Eureka) ; and, in a more limited quan- 
tity it is shipped to certain sections of the Middle West and 
to the New York market. It is never cheap, not even at home, 
for the best grades do not retail under 50 cents per pound; 
a pound of English Holly is far less in bulk than the Ameri- 
can holly for the berries are heavy and so are the sturdy 
twigs and leaves. Yet, once seen and possessed, one finds a few 
sprays exceedingly decorative and well worth the price. 
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Variegated English Holly as Displayed in the Markets of Portland, Oregon, in the Christmas Season 
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A Catalogue of New Fruits 


A catalogue of fruits has been issued by the New York 
Fruit Testing Association which has its headquarters at 
Geneva, N. Y., in which appear many of the new fruits de- 
veloped by the plant breeders at the state experiment station. 
The fruits which originate at the station are sold at a nominal 
cost by the fruit testing association, which co-operates closely 
with the station in the propagation of planting stocks of the 
new creations. 

In addition to the new sorts from the station orchards and 
vineyards, the catalogue also lists many kinds originating else- 
where and found to be especially promising in tests on the 
station grounds. Membership in the association is open to all 
fruit growers in any part of the world upon payment of a 
small membership fee, and practically every state and many 
foreign countries are represented on the association’s books. 

In their comments on the new varieties of fruit, the 
authors of the catalogue point out that “‘the plants of all 
hardy fruits are deficient in one character or another. There is 
no variety the fruit of which cannot be improved in 
size, color, capacity to keep, or in that combination of texture, 
flavor, and aroma which constitute quality. In particular, 
there is need of varieties of better quality. Orchards should 
contribute appetizers, health regulators, relishes, and desserts 
to increase the pleasure and healthfulness of the diet of mil- 
lions. The better the quality, the better these purposes will be 
served and the greater the demand for fruits.”’ 


Clarence Elliott to Lecture in America 


It is announced that Mr. Clarence Elliott, a well-known 
English plant hunter and a specialist in alpines, plans to be 
in this country for the Spring months of 1931. He is expected 
to deliver several lectures, the first of which will be for the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, probably in February. Lectures will be given during 
March in the East and in April in the West. Professor A. P. 
Saunders, of Clinton, N. Y., is arranging for Mr. Elliott’s 
tour. 


Landscape Design for Wisconsin Citizens 


University instruction in the beautifying of home grounds 
is announced as a new service of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division for home owners and others interested in 
creating attractive outdoor settings. This program is made 
possible by the Department of Horticulture, co-operating 
with the Extension Division. The staff includes James G. 
Moore, professor of horticulture, Franz A. Aust, associate 
professor of horticulture, and associates. 

A bureau of landscape design has been created to extend the 
landscape study service to the people of the state and beyond. 
Instruction is offered through correspondence-study courses, 
extension classes in cities, short courses or institutes, and lec- 
tures suitable for groups in any community. 

Although suited especially to the requirements of home 
grounds, this new service, according to the university an- 
nouncement, is adapted for any citizen desiring to become 
familiar with the best of modern practice in the landscaping 
art. 


Garden Designing for the Small Home 


It is announced that a course in landscape gardening, with 
special reference to designs for the small home, will be given 
in the library at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on eight 
successive Wednesdays, beginning on Wednesday, January 
28. Each session will begin at 7:30 P.M. and close at 9 P.M., 
and will be under the direction of Carol Fulkerson, of the 
Harvard School of Landscape Architecture. 

Many men and women are confronted with the problem 
of beautifying their home grounds at a small expense and 
this practical course in exterior home decoration will assist 
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in solving this problem. There will be suggestions about the 
masking of ugly spots, the emphasizing of natural beauties, 
and the development of interesting points around the 
grounds. It is hoped to give an understanding of the general 
principles of landscape design, and to inculcate some knowl- 
edge of shrubs, flowers and garden accessories. The course 
will be given under the direction of the extension division 
of the State Department of Education and a nominal fee of 
four dollars will be charged. 


The New Engiand Gladiolus Society 


A program for the regular monthly meetings of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, has 
been prepared as follows: 


January 10, 1931. Topic—‘‘Evolution of the Gladiolus.” 
Mr. Eugene N. Fischer and Mr. William Edwin Clark. 


February 14, 1931. Topic—*‘Steps of Progress.” 
Mr. F. O. Shepardson and Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin. 


March 14, 1931. Topic—*‘Present Situation.” 
Prof. Clark L. Thayer, Dr. L. H. Jones, and Prof. Harold E. White. 


April 11, 1931. Topic—‘‘Beautification of the Home.” 
Mrs. W. E. Hayward and Miss Delphine Carpenter. 
The meetings are held at 2:30 P.M. and anyone interested 
in the growing of gladioli may attend. 


Lecture Tour of Mrs. Edith Banghart 


Mrs. Edith Banghart, of Medina, Wash., is to lecture be- 
fore a large number of garden and horticultural societies in 
the course of the Winter. The dates now arranged are as 
follows: 

January 6. Des Moines Garden Club, Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘** 12. Illinois Garden Clubs, Inc., Chicago. 
13. Garden Club of Michigan, Grosse Pointe. 
16. Flower Guild of America, Syracuse, N. Y. 
20. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


22. Chestnut Hill, Noanett, Milton and Cohasset Garden 
Clubs, Boston, Mass. 

26. American Horticultural Society, and guest clubs, 
Washington, D. C. 

28. James River Garden Club, Richmond, Va. 


February 4. Four garden clubs of Rye, Greenwich, New Canaan, and 
Bedford Hills, in Nettle Film Theatre, New York City. 


6 to 20. Cincinnati, Kansas City, Tulsa, Okla. Federated 
garden clubs of Kansas, San Francisco Garden Club, 
and the Garden Club of Piedmont, Cal. 


March 12. Portland Garden Club, Portland, Ore. 


Winter Lectures in New York 


The free public lectures at the New York Botanical Garden 
for the months of January and February, will be given in 
the Central Display Greenhouse, Conservatory Range 2, 
on the east side of the Botanical Garden, just north of the 
junction of Allerton Avenue with Bronx Park East. They 
will be devoted exclusively to practical demonstrations and 
talks on plant life and plant culture. Each talk will begin at 
3:30 in the afternoon and last for one hour. The following 
is the program: 

January 10. ‘“The Ecology Relations of Plant Communi- 
ties,"” Dr. W. G. Waterman, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

January 17. ‘Cold Frames and Hot Beds,’’ Mr. Kenneth R. 
Boynton, Head Gardener. 

January 24. ‘Conservatory and Sun-Room Plants,’’ Mr. T. 

H. Everett, Head Gardener at the Manville Estate, Pleasantville. 

January 31. ‘Pruning Shrubs,’’ Mr. J. H. Beale, Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers. 

February 7. ‘‘Diseases and Insects," Dr. B. O. Dodge, Plant 
Pathologist. 

February 15. ‘‘Fertilizers,’’ Dr. Forman T. McLean, Super- 
visor of Public Education. 

February 23. ‘‘Seed Beds,’’ Mr. George Friedhof, Foreman 
of Propagating Houses. 


Pane 
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White Wisteria at the End of the Garden on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, in Brookline, Mass. 


A Gold Medal Estate in Massachusetts 


IAULKNER FARM, the Brookline estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peeewars D. Brandegee, to which the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society has awarded its gold medal, has many 
interesting features. In 1893 a newly completed Georgian 
house stood on the side of a barren hill, with an old New 
England farm at the foot of it, presenting some very compli- 
cated elements from the viewpoint of a landscape architect. 
After much discussion it was decided to adapt the European 
plan of placing the house in a formal architectural setting, 
while retaining the farm, the latter to be made an attractive 
as well as useful part of the estate. This was a novel experi- 
ment but the results justified it. 
The first step in this formal scheme was a fore court 


planned by Mr. Herbert Browne, architect of the house. Mrs. 
Brandegee then made a rough sketch of the top of the hill 
according to the bosquet idea of French gardens, and Mr. 
Charles A. Platt was chosen to develop this plan. It was he 
who conceived the idea of an Italian garden to the East and 
a broad formal terrace to the West of the house. 

From time to time various changes have been made in the . 
garden, as for example, the substitution of grass for gravel 
paths and flower beds. This change marks in a way the tran- 
sition from the old style of gardening in vogue some years ago 
to the style which now prevails, with wide lawn spaces and 
planting in borders around the sides. 

Mr. Thomas A. Fox suggested a black iron trellis for 


A Corner of the Brandegee Garden in Spring When Large Numbers of Irises Are in Flower 
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white wisteria, at the end of the house. This wisteria has 
grown rapidly and flowers freely, making a very attractive 
picture. Mr. Fox helped solve many of the difficulties which 
one confronts when attempting an Italian garden to the rigors 
of the New England climate. 

Mr. Henry H. Richardson’s help was of great value in 
securing many wild varieties of rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
mountain laurel from the mountains of North Carolina, they 
being planted on the banks of the main avenue. Rhododen- 
drons from England, which have now attained large propor- 
tions, have been planted around the pond and many bay trees 
brought from Holland are used about the gardens, being 
stored in a pit each Autumn. 

The estate includes a summer house, which is part of the 
large semi-circular pavilion, a formal little pool and a range 
of greenhouses. The gardens are intimately connected with 
the house and wide use has been made of trees and shrubs 
in variety, which have now grown large enough to give the 
estate a mellowed and well established appearance. While not 
a show place, in the commonly accepted use of the word, 
Faulkner Farm is considered one of the best developed and 
one of the most interesting estates in greater Boston. 


: 


Pink Violets in Pennsylvania 


BF fe viage have always been among my favorite flowers, 
for which reason the variations are much to my liking, 
although I think they are not an improvement on the com- 
mon violet. (How can we speak of this lovely plant as 
common!) In one way and another my violets seem to have 
accumulated, beginning when I was only a child, until my 
collection numbers a good many kinds now. 

Viola cucullata Pink Gem, was the first plant I ever pur- 
chased. I believe V. cucullata is now called V. papilonacea. 
In due time it bloomed and really was pink. Thus at an early 
age my first encouragement came. As I look at this violet now, 
it is not a perfect pink by any means, having a considerable 
tinge of magenta, but it is absolutely hardy, even on the level 
in any ordinary soil and self sows all over the place—two 
fine virtues—and it comes true from seed. 

Viola bosniaca has better shaped flowers and the color is 
very similar. This, although hardy, really needs rather special 
care and rock garden conditions to make it happy. In growth 
it is more like V. cornuta but much more slender and less 
robust. The rich deep velvety shade of V. gracilis sets off its 
color well. 

Viola sylvestris rosea is a real gem of superlative value and 
I can give it a most excelient recommendation. It is a true 
violet belonging to the leafy stemmed type, growing about six 
or eight inches high. The flowers are not large but of a better 
color pink than either of the others, and open with a nice flat 





Angel’s Trumpet, a Distinctive Plant but Not Hardy in the North 
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face. It blooms profusely in the spring with all a violet’s 
enthusiasm and then again more sparingly in October. The 
straight species does this, too, and its pure pale unlined laven- 
der flower makes a good companion for the pink variety and 
true comrades they are, for each accentuates the beauty of the 
other. This viola makes itself at home anywhere, in the rock 
garden, about the house and under trees and self sows happily 
and each variety always seems to reproduce its color. 

V. sylvestris rosea blooms in September and October from 
Spring sown seed. This is a great attainment as it is always 
hard to wait for results over a long Winter, from seed sown 
early in the year. It has a nice habit of commencing life anew 
when through flowering, in October, and by cutting off the 
floppy stems, the plant shows only fresh deep green leaves 
which are evergreen until January’s bitterest days fairly 
shrivel them to shreds. 

There is a relatively new Viola odorata hybrid that has 
been recently introduced that far outshines all the pink vio- 
lets I have ever seen. It enjoys life under the pretty name 
Rosina. V. odorata is not always an entirely satisfactory 
grower in this latitude and so, though quite perfect in its 
beauty, V. odorata Rosina, may fall short of the requirement 
of an “‘ironclad’’ perennial. But it should prove 
hardy in the latitude of Philadelphia and even con- 
siderably farther North, with just a few dry leaves 
for protection, particularly if in a sheltered, favor- 
able situation. 

Viola Rosina’s color is an exceeding pretty soft 
pure wild rose pink, with a throat color of rich 
old-rose and no magenta anywhere. Moreover, the 
flowers are fragrant, large, well shaped and are 
nicely held on good stems. Anyone who has any 
admiration at all for flowers could not fail to love 
this one. 


—NMrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


The Angel’s Trumpet 


NGEL’S TRUMPET is the descriptive name 
often applied to Datura sauveolens. Most of 
the specimens grown as Datura arborea really be- 
long here, the true D. arborea not being in common 
cultivation. It may be cultivated in a large pot or 
tub or may be planted out during the Summer 
months, but during our northern Winters it is necessary to 
provide protection from frost and this may be done by storing 
in a suitable cellar or outhouse and keeping almost dry at the 
root during this resting period. Datura sauveolens makes a 
magnificent specimen plant when planted out in a cool con- 
servatory. In pots or tubs ample drainage and a rich, loamy 
rooting medium should be provided, for the plant is a gross 
feeder. Bi-weekly feedings with liquid manure varied occa- 
sionally by the use of an approved proprietary manure will 
give excellent results. Old plants may be retained for many 
years or vigorous young plants may be readily raised from 
cuttings. 
—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


The Value of Tile Drains 


N many sections it is not too late to install tile drains in 
gardens and lawns. The subject of drainage is one which 
has not received the attention it deserves. Tile drains often 
work wonders in making land available for lawns and for 
gardens. A four-inch tile placed two and a half feet deep, 
with a drop of one-eighth of an inch to a foot, is surprisingly 
successful in carrying off excess water. A grade of one-six- 
teenth of an inch to a foot is safe if the tile is carefully laid. If 
there is no lower ground or a brook to receive the water, a 
blind well should be constructed. This means digging out the 
ground for several feet and filling in with stones. 
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At Last—An Adequate Cactus Book 


R. A. D. HOUGHTON, president of the Cactus and 
Succulent Society of America, has written a book 
which has long been needed—an authoritative work 

on cacti both in the garden and in the home.* 

In answer to the common question, ‘“Why bother with the 
spiny brutes?’ the author replies that cacti contain more 
and greater beauties of adaptation than the orchid, larger 
flowers than the iris, and more beautiful colorings than the 
rose. It is interesting to note that all cacti are native only to 
the American continent. In all there are known to be 125 
genera and over 1500 species and varieties. In spite of this 
fact, interest in cacti in this country has only been spasmodic 
up to the present time, but in England, Germany and other 
European countries, large cactus gardens are common. 

We hear not a little these days about preserving our nat- 
ural flora and it seems that measures must be taken against 
indiscreet collecting of cacti in this country. Already a number 
of the choicest kinds, such as Lophocerus schotti, have been 
shipped across the sea in such large quantities that they are 
now thought to be extinct in this country. 

Many cacti are easily raised from seeds, which are procur- 
able in this country and abroad. If the seed is fresh, plants 
may be expected to come up in three days to a week under 
good conditions, according to Dr. Houghton. In fact, many 
seeds even germinate while still on the parent plant. To get 
the best results, it is advisable to wash the seed in full strength 
Semesan first of all. Next, according to the author’s instruc- 
tion, place an inch of broken pots for drainage in the bottom 
of the seed pan. Fill over this to within an inch of the top 
with a compost of equal parts of peat moss and sand. This 


arid desert regions, others come from semi-arid regions and 
still others are from regions of considerable rainfall. In every 
instance, however, there should be adequate drainage furnished 
by broken pottery, because no cactus enjoys standing water 
at its roots. During the growing season more water is neces- 
sary than in cold weather. Never water cacti over the top. 

Nearly all cacti grown in bowls will do well in a garden 
soil to which lime has been added. Glazed pots or bowls will 
require more drainage than is normal. As with other plants, 
cacti should be turned around occasionally to prevent their 
getting one-sided. The best way to kill mealy bugs is to spray 
on a little wood alcohol with an atomizer. Syringe with plain 
water for red spiders. The customary Black Leaf 40 solution 
is best for aphids. 

Contrary to the popular belief, opuntia leaves are very 
small or entirely lacking. What one sees is only stems in many 
curious forms. These opuntias are very useful in making bowl 
arrangements in combination with quite a number of the 
succulents, such as crassulas, sedums and sempervivums. O. 
ursina, commonly called the Grizzly Bear, has very long 
white drooping hair and is one of the choicest forms. 

Cactus collectors will make good use of the list of commer- 
cial dealers which the author has included in this book. An 
unusually helpful conspectus of species, covering 30 pages, 
lists the sun, sand and moisture requirements, as well as the 
habit, hardiness and color of flower of each and every plant. 
Those particularly adapted for indoor culture are starred and 
another column indicates the native habitat. The study of 
cacti requires a special vocabulary, which covers four pages. In 
all there are 147 pages and 16 illustrations. 





mixture, of course, should be thoroughly screened. Sow the 
seed with the scar downward and barely cover it with the 
finest sand. Spray the surface lightly with Semesan to pre- 
vent damping off. Instead of watering the soil on top, place 
the pan in a saucer of water until the surface of the sand be- 





comes moist, from then on add only enough water daily to 
cover the bottom of the saucer. Every seed pan must be 
covered with a whitewashed sheet of glass which should be 
kept tight until the first leaves appear. The young seedlings 
will be ready for pricking out into flats when the second 
tufts of spines appear. 

Hybrid cacti, like other hybrid plants, will not come 
true from seeds and, therefore, must be propagated by cut- 
tings or grafting. A number of them root easily in equal 
parts of sand and peat moss. Long cuttings should be tied 
to a stake to keep them erect but only an inch and a half 
of the cactus should be in the sand. When making the cut- 
ting be sure that all spots of rot are cut away. Kill all traces 
of white scale or mealy bug with soap and water and an old 
toothbrush. Grafting is more difficult to manage but is 
necessary with weak kinds which will not do well on their 
own roots. 

Rock gardening with cacti and succulents is not confined 
to the warm sections of this country. A number of kinds 
are quite hardy in the North and a few of them, such as 
Pedicactus simpsoni, will stand zero weather, especially 
when covered with snow. Several opuntias are hardy, in- 
cluding O. fragilis, which has yellow flowers, and sulphur- 
yellow flowering O. tortispina. In many instances potted 
cacti are plunged in the rock garden during the Summer 
months and taken down cellar for the Winter. These plants 
should be brought outdoors during occasional warm spells, 
even if for only half an hour. Keep them very dry and repot 
them early in Spring with a fresh soil containing a very 
small quantity of lime. 

Watering is one of the most important operations and 
not all cacti can be treated alike, because some originate in 





**The Cactus Book,” by Dr. A. D. Houghton. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930. Price $2.25. 
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Dr. G. M. Reed Returns From Japan 


FTER an absence of about seven months, the major part 

of which time was spent in the study of the Japanese 

iris in its native haunts in Japan, Dr. G. M. Reed, curator 

of plant pathology at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, has 

returned to his home in Brooklyn and resumed his duties at 

the Garden. Dr. Reed sailed early in February for Japan, 

mainly for the purpose of making a special study of the 
Japanese iris, its history, culture, and nomenclature. 

Dr. Reed visited the iris collections, gardens, and nurseries 
which are grouped about Horikiri—six miles east of the 
center of Tokyo, although practically part of the city itself. 
Horikiri is the most famous place in Japan for the Japanese 
iris. Many iris growers live in this vicinity, and when the 
flowers commence to bloom, in the latter part of May, until 
early July, thousands of residents of Tokyo make special 
trips to see the iris gardens. There are several localities near 
Yokohama where large quantities of iris are grown, but these 
more properly come under the category of nurseries. Dr. 
Reed visited also the fine collection of iris at the Botanic 
Garden at Kyoto, which is supported by the city. Another 
plantation was seen near Osaka, a development that is being 
promoted by one of the electric companies. In Hokkaido, the 
large northern island, one may see the iris in flower somewhat 
later in July. 

One of the finest plantings of the Japanese iris is at Meiji 
Jin-gu, a shrine set in beautiful park-like surroundings in 
Tokyo, and consecrated to the memory of the famous Em- 
peror Meiji, who ruled Japan from the period of the restora- 
tion down to 1912. In one part of these grounds an excellent 
display of Japanese iris extends up a winding, narrow valley. 

Dr. Reed collected plants of the wild species, Iris Kaempfert, 
in the mountains northwest and north of Tokyo, traveling 
north to Sapporo in Hokkaido. The wild Iris Kaempferi, 
from which the varieties of Japanese iris have been developed, 
was found to be essentially the same throughout this range. 
Other wild iris species were found, but these have not been 
used for developing horticultural varieties. Plants of these 
wild species are being shipped to this country. 

Data were obtained which will help to clear up the con- 
fusion in the nomenclature of many varieties. Dr. Reed at- 
tended a meeting of iris growers at which he described the 
activities of the American Iris Society, and, stimulated by 
this suggestion, the Japanese Iris Society of Japan was forth- 
with organized. 

Many old books and pictures of the Japanese iris were seen 
in the libraries, in some cases only one or two copies being 
extant, and those in manuscript. These records and illustra- 
tions are of great value in the working out of the history of 
this flower. The earliest written records of varieties of the 
Japanese iris bear the date of 1660. A big impetus to the 
development of varieties came about 150 years ago, when 
the governing class or ‘‘daimyos’’ became enthusiasts. Until 
this time or about the latter part of the 18th century, rela- 
tively few types were in existence. 
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Books for Garden Clubs 


ipo selection of books for a garden club shelf is based 
on a succession of lists made for individual clubs. Each 
volume has stood the test of intensive use, and the group as a 
whole should provide answers to ordinary questions. There 
are two other useful sources of information—nursery cata- 
logues and the publications of state and federal departments 
of agriculture. Probably all of the state departments of agri- 
culture have for distribution lists of their bulletins on home 
flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, diseases and pests of gar- 
den plants, and other subjects. Since one can sometimes find in 
these bulletins information that has not yet appeared in 
books, each club should ascertain what its own state has to 
offer. 

Geographically, the list is planned for the Northeastern 
states. For this reason it includes no books written for the 
South or the far West, and only two by English authors. 
Such a restriction is unfortunate from the points of view of 
both the skilled gardener and the book lover. It has the one 
merit of saving the inexperienced from climatic and cultural 
pitfalls. 

The books on special plants and special gardens are to be 
chosen according to the interest of the individual club. Each 
topic is discussed in the general books fully enough to meet 
casual needs, but the club or gardener with a hobby will not 
be satisfied with that slight information. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Bailey, L.H. Manual of cultivated plants. N.Y., Macm., 1924. $7.00. 
re ‘* Hortus, a concise dictionary of gardening. N.Y., Macm., 
1930. $10.00. 
Hottes, A.C., ed. Home gardener’s pronouncing dictionary. Des Moines, 
Iowa, Meredith pub. co., 1930. $0.50. 


DESIGN—-PLANT MATERIALS—CONSTRUCTION 


Bottomley, M.E. Design of small properties. N.Y., Macm., 1926. $3.00. 

Jekyll, G. Colour schemes for the flower garden; ed. 6. London, Scrib- 
ner, 1925. $6.50. 

Jennings, A.J. Complete home landscape. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1923. $2.50. 

Sedgwick, M.C. Garden month by month. N.Y., Stokes, 1907. $8.50. 

Waugh, F.A. Book of landscape gardening. N.Y., Judd, 1926. $2.00. 


FLOWER GROWING—GENERAL 


Bailey, L.H. Nursery manual; ed. 22. N.Y., Macm., 1920. $2.50. 

Pruning manual; ed. 18. iy 1919. $2.50. 

Bush-Brown, Mrs. L. Flowers for every garden. Boston., Little, 1927. 
$1.75. 

Hottes, A.C. 1001 garden questions answered. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1926. 
Cloth, $2.00, paper, $1.50. 

King, Mrs. L.Y. Beginner’s garden. N.Y., Scribner 1927. $2.00. 

Oliver, G.W. & Hottes, A.C. Plant culture; ed. 5. N.Y., DeLaMare, 
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1926. $3.50. 

Wright, R.L. Practice book of outdoor flowers. Phil., Lippincott, 1924. 
$7.50. 

FLOWERS—SPECIAL 
Bulbs. 
Wister, J.C. Bulbs for American gardens. Boston., Stratford, 1930. 
$6.50. 
Dahlia. 


Waite, W.H. Modern dahlia culture; ed. 2, rev. 8 enl. N.Y., DeLa- 
Mare, 1928. $1.50. 
Gladiolus. 
McLean, F.T., Fischer, E.N., & Clark, W.E. Gladiolus book. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1927. $5.00. 


Iris. 
Rockwell, F.F. Irises. N.Y., Macm., 1928. $1.00. 
Lily. 
i Mrs. H.M. Garden cinderellas. N.Y., Macm., 1928. $5.00. 
Peony. 
Harding, Mrs. A.H. Book of the peony. Phil., Lippincott, 1917. 
$6.50. 
Rose. 
Nicolas, J.H. Rose manual. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1930. 
$3.00. 


MacFarland, J.H. Modern roses, a uniform descriptive list. N.Y., 
Macm., 1930. $5.00. 
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GARDENS—SPECIAL 
Rock. 
Farrer, R. English rock garden. 2 vols. London, Jack; N.Y., Nelson, 
1919. $25.00. 
Wilder, L.B. Pleasures and problems of a rock garden. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1928. $10.00. 
Water. 
Sawyer, R.V. & Perkins, E.H. Water gardens and goldfish. N.Y., 
DeLaMare, 1928. $1.50. 
Wild. 
Durand, H. Field book of common ferns. N.Y., Putnam, 1928. $2.50 
* ‘* My wild flower garden. N.Y., Putnam, 1927. $2.50. 
7 ** Wild flowers and ferns in their homes and in our gardens; 
new ed. N.Y., Putnam, 1925. $3.50. 
Roberts, E.A. & Rehman, E. American plants for American gardens. 
N.Y., Macm., 1929. $2.00. 


VEGETABLES 
Kruhm, A. Vegetable garden. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1923. 
$2.00. 
FRUIT 
Abjornsen, E. Ornamental dwarf fruit trees. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1929. 
$1.50. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Bailey, L.H. Cultivated evergreens. N.Y., Macm., 1923. $3.00. 
Hottes, A.C. Book of shrubs. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1928. $3.00. 
Pack, C.L. Trees as good citizens. Wash., D. C. Amer. Tree Ass'n, 
1922. $4.00. 
Wilson, E.H. Aristocrats of the garden. Bost., Stratford, 1917. $5.00. 
és ‘** More aristocrats of the garden. Bost., Stratford, 1928. 
$5.00. 
PLANT DISEASES AND PESTS 


Heald, F.DeF. Manual of plant diseases. N.Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1926. $7.00. 
Metcalf, C.L. & Flint, W.P. Destructive and useful insects. 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1928. $7.50. 
INDOOR GARDENING 


Beard, P. Adventures in dish gardening. N.Y., DeLaMare, 
1930. $2.50. 

Palmer, F.E. Milady’s house plants. N.Y., DeLaMare, 
1917. Cloth, $1.25, paper, $1.00. 

Rockwell, F.F. Gardening under glass. N.Y., DeLaMare, 
1928. $2.50. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
Burgess, T.W. Burgess flower book for children. Bost., 
Little, 1923. $3.00. 
King, C.B. Rosemary makes a garden. Phil., Penn., 1930. 
$2.00. 
Rogers, J.E. Trees that every child should know. N.Y., 
Grosset, 1909. $1.00. 
—Dorothy S. Manks, Librarian, 


Boston, Mass. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Baneberries in a New York Garden 


MONG the plants in our garden, which is given over al- 
most entirely to the cultivation of native species, none are 
more satisfactory than the baneberries, or actaeas. Members of 
the ranunculaceae, they are rated among the finest of our 
native plants, as they are exceedingly ornamental and very 
hardy. Their beauty of flower and especially of fruit extends 
over a long period. The large, spreading, ternately-compound 
leaves are dark green, and beautifully veined, forming a splen- 
did setting for the showy fruit. 

In the Spring the little plants early poke through the soil, 
and are interesting from the time their sturdy reddish stems 
appear. In May, close terminal racemes of creamy white, 
spiraea-like blossoms are borne on long, leafy stalks, and by 
the middle of July, these starry flowers are replaced by hand- 
some berries of red, old-rose or clear white; it is then that the 
quaint beauty of the plant is manifest, and from mid-Summer 
until the hard frosts of late Fall, these fruited baneberries are 
the most noteworthy feature of our garden. 

We have the white baneberry, Actaea alba, and the -red 
baneberry, Actaea rubra, with several varieties or forms of 
each, and some undetermined forms, evidently hybrids, which 
have come from seed self-sown in the garden. 

A. alba is tree-like in form and from three to four feet in 
height. From 50 to 60 china-white berries resembling doll’s 
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eyes (for each has a large purplish-black, terminal eye) borne 
on thick bright-red pedicels, are placed irregularly and loosely 
on racemes four to six inches long: these fruited stalks are held 
quite erect, bending but slightly with their weight of berries. 

Actaea rubra is more compact in its manner of growth, 
forming a bushy mound-like mass about two feet in height: 
drooping above and mingling with the large showy leaves 
are the fruited stalks, bearing compact terminal clusters of 
shining currant-red berries on slender green pedicels. These 
berries measure close to one-half an inch in diameter, are sub- 
globose-oblong in shape, from 30 to 50 on a three- to five- 
inch raceme. 

A. alba rubrocarpa has 28 to 40 berries borne very loosely 
on racemes four to six inches in length. The stout pedicels are 
deep pink to old-rose in color; the handsome waxy berries are 
of the same shade, shaped like those of the type, that is, con- 
spicuously longer than thick, with large terminal ‘‘eye’’ of 
rose pink. This eye is noticeable even in the flower of this 
form, the only one of the baneberries showing any color other 
than white in the blossom. 

From our observation of these fascinating plants, 
we feel that they are well worth a place in any garden. 
The A. rubra make lovely specimen plants, the A. alba 
are more effective in mass planting. They are very hardy, 
come freely from seed, blooming and fruiting the second or 





Baneberries as They Grow in the Garden of Mrs. Frank W. Pugsley, 
at Pittsford, N. Y. 


third season, and may be obtained from nurserymen. Al- 
though natives of rich woodlands and shaded banks through- 
out our range, our experience has been that they reach their 
greatest perfection in the sunny garden plot. Given neutral 
soil enriched with leaf mold, they grow larger and finer than 
they do in their native haunts. 
—AMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 

Pittsford, N. Y. 


The Fickle Campanula Pusilla 


BF sprig beyond endurance by Campanula pusilla’s trick 
of disappearing inexplicably and permanently in late 
Summer, I hit upon the idea, this year, of taking up some of 
my plants as soon as they were over the best of their flowers. 
I divided them and planted the delicate, white, underground 
growths carefully in new soil, where they are now thriving 
lustily, while some of the untouched plants seem again to 
have disappeared. C. pusilla is a lovely but fickle thing. I 
think that in dividing the plants before they had quite fin- 
ished flowering I tided them over the low ebb of their vitality. 
I have known C. pusilla to remain dormant for an entire year 
and then to come up the following year and do well. 


—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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newspapers about roses which bloomed in suburban gar- 

dens as late as November. Of course, all successful rose 
growers expect to have flowers in November, even in New 
England, unless extremely cold weather comes very early. 
There were hundreds of gardens this year in which dozens of 
roses could be picked until the middle of November. 

Mrs. Roger Conant Hatch, of Boston, who has a Summer 
home in Cohasset, where she makes a hobby of roses, picked 
flowers regularly for the house until November was well 
under way. She made a list of roses blooming on November 
2, because at that time the flowers were as fine as any seen in 
the course of the season. It is interesting to note the names of 
the roses which were blooming in Mrs. Hatch’s garden, for 
they indicate the varieties which may be depended upon for 
late flowering in any Northern garden. There were as follows: 
Cuba, Duchess of Athol, Goodachre, Lady Ashtown, Briar- 
cliff, Radience, General McArthur, Angele Pernet, Betty, 
Mme. Butterfly, Mrs. Tom Smith, Ruth, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 


I: has been amusing to read sundry paragraphs in the 


THE TA!WANIA 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilson Introduced Formosa’s Ancient and Tall Trees to 


the United States, Where Specimens Are Now Growing, Although Only 
in the South and West, Not Being Hardy in the North. 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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Rapture, Lady Hillingdon, Konigin Carola, Margaret 
McGredy, Mary Pickford and Mrs. A. R. Barraclough. 


Apparently, the new rose President Herbert Hoover has 
found appreciation abroad. I learn that on November 7 it was 
given a certificate of merit at the international contest of new 
roses held in the gardens of the royal palace at Barcelona, 
Spain. This is particularly significant, because there were 150 
entries in the competition. A unique but apparently very 
satisfactory plan is carried out each year at Barcelona, where 
large numbers of roses are grown in the Government garden. 
These roses are sent by growers in all parts of the world for 
testing under Spanish conditions, and distinguished rosarians 
from other lands who visit Spain are called upon to look them 
over and to select those which they consider to be giving the 
best account of themselves. 

The President Herbert Hoover rose was originated by 
L. B. Coddington in New Jersey. The particular plants used 
in the Barcelona garden were grown in Newark, N. Y., and 
planted in February, after a journey of four weeks. 
Conditions in Barcelona are none too favorable for 
roses and a variety must be particularly vigorous to be 
grown successfully there, where there may be an entire 
absence of rain for five or six months. 


Miss Mary Evans of Bryn Mawr, Pa., is an enthu- 
siastic amateur rose grower and likes to experiment 
with new varieties. She writes me that she has been 
particularly pleased with the new Pink Grootendorst. 
This rose began blooming in the middle of May and 
continued most all the Summer. The foliage was not 
touched by the Japanese beetle. The original red 
Grootendorst has been in cultivation for several years 
and has proved remarkably hardy in all situations; 
even at the seashore, where it is occasionally drenched 
with salt spray, it makes an excellent hedge and grows 
thrivingly with but little attention. It is true that the 
flowers are useless for cutting and that they are small, 
but they are produced in great abundance and their 
curiously fluted petals make them look much like car- 
nations. The color has not pleased all garden makers 
and probably the pink variety will be substituted in 
many gardens. 

Incidentally, Miss Evans has also been very success- 
ful with Campanula isophylla, writing me that plants 
obtained in small paper pots have made vigorous 
growth and are now in hanging baskets. Miss Evans 
finds them lovely plants for a small greenhouse. 


I have been interested in a plan being developed by 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Garden Club, which has 
started a bookplate contest, the closing date being 
February 1, 1931. The members of the club hope to 
find a suitable bookplate to be used in all volumes in 
the club’s library, which is to be included in the Art 
Section of the Des Moines Public Library. A prize of 
$50 is to be awarded, I am told, and entries will be 
accepted from all parts of the country, even outside of 
Iowa. These entries must not be more than eight inches 
in any dimension and must contain the lettering ‘‘Des 
Moines Garden Club Library.” 


It is not generally understood, I find, that the work 
of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson was not confined to 
the introduction of plants which are hardy in the 
North. The fact is that Dr. Wilson had an eye out at 
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all times for worthy plants which might be grown in any 
part of Europe or in the United States, and as a result of his 
plant hunting, the flora of the South and of California has 
been definitely enriched. The climate of Korea and that of 
much of China is so similar to that of the Northern states 
that most of the shrubs and trees found there will flourish 
here. Formosa, however, has a much warmer climate and 
introductions from that island are available only for the 
South and the Pacific Coast. 

The most notable introduction from Formosa is the Tai- 
wania—a remarkable tree which is comparable with the 
Sequoias of California. Dr. Wilson went to Formosa in 1918 
to investigate these trees and had several exciting adventures 
before he found them. It was months before a fruiting speci- 
men was discovered, but finally he came across a tree filled 
with cones, which was felled. Several bushels of cones were 
harvested but, strangely enough, not one seed germinated. A 
few young plants were shipped to the Arnold Arboretum, 
however, and from them cuttings were made and young trees 
grown. These trees have now been distributed throughout 
the five continents. One specimen grew in the Arboretum 
greenhouse until it touched the roof, when it was transferred 
to the palatial Winter garden of Pierre S. du Pont, near 
Wilmington, Del. The Taiwania in its native home grows 
as high as 200 feet, with trunks sometimes as large as 30 feet 
in girth. These trees are usually very straight and bare of 
branches to a height of at least 100 feet. 


English Primroses in Indiana 


EING a great lover of hardy primulas, my sympathy was 
aroused on reading in the November 1 issue of Horticul- 
ture of the terrible losses sustained by the “‘Roving Gardener”’ 
in his primula collection. During the six years I have had a 
garden in this country, I have taken special interest in experi- 
menting with the culture of English primulas under American 
weather conditions. 

The first year or two my plants suffered throughout the 
Summer months. They were grown beneath the shade of fruit 
trees, or on the North side of the house and amply supplied 
with water at their roots but this did not prevent their 
foliage from wilting and scorching. This distressing con- 
dition of these plants awoke my memory to recall that 
these hardy primulas of England, growing in their natural 
habitat, are completely smothered with taller growing vegeta- 
tion during the Summer, just when they need their foliage 
kept cool and protected from blistering heat. 

Having found eschscholtzias good drought resisting plants, 
and with a lightweight top, I used them between the primulas. 
Being sown in shady borders they naturally reach out for 
light, thereby most obligingly spreading over the primulas— 
a living screen of brilliant hues. 

This Summer I became over-anxious, and lifted the foliage 
masses several times to see how my plants were tolerating the 
torrid heat. Imagine my joyful satisfaction on seeing these 
primulas “‘smiling through’’ with their foliage as fresh and 
green as on a Spring morn, and the earth beneath them 
smelling like a damp forest. 

Without doubt the eschscholtzias rob nourishment from 
the soil, but being an annual in this state they certainly en- 
rich it during the Winter months when those thick fleshy 
roots become decomposed by being left in the ground. And 
judging by the bulk of my plants (some of which made 35 
divisions recently) they gorge themselves on this luscious sub- 
stance, just as my father’s potatoes used to on Severn-shore 
kelp-seaweed placed in their furrows. 

I am now forced to believe that this type of primula re- 
quires shade directly over their crowns, to protect them from 
the hot drying winds of America’s Summers. Early this Sum- 
mer I spaded up new beds for my increased stock, on the 
North side of the house. This being cold, wet, sour and heavy 
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BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS 


We have quite a lot of bulbs left from this Fall’s planting and as 
they are the best sizes they should be ideal for forcing. Here is 
what we have: 


HYACINTHS, first size, 18-19 cm. $2 per 12; $15 per 100 


Bismarck, Early, light blue King of the Blues, Dark blue 
General de Wet, Large, light pink oy | of the Yellows, Pure yellow 
Gertrude, Deep rose randesse, Pure white 


HYACINTHS, 15-16 cm. $1.25 per 12; $10 per 100 
These are smaller bulbs, and all right for bedding farther south 
We can supply them in pink, white, light blue, purple and yellow 

DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS, top size bulbs 


100 
I BE cb indécicwetscceneaed $1.00 $7.50 
Imperator Rubrorum, Scarlet ........... 1.50 9.00 
Bat: RI, WTI kod 6.c6 osc aesiee cds0n'6 1.00 7.50 
Mr. Van der Hoeff, Yellow murillo ...... 1.00 7.50 
EE ME BE oss aw ameve cseeke ae 5.50 
Tournesol, Red and yellow .............. 1.00 7.50 

DARWIN TULIPS, top size wet 
Afterglow, Deep salmon ................ 1.25 8.00 
Farncombe Sanders, Scarlet ............ Bb 5.00 
ee Sinn cctbsabivcwassnccees 75 4.50 
SINGLE EARLY TULIPS, top size bulbs 
Cottage Maid, Pink and white ........... 75 5.00 
Rose Luisante, PME os nctsvasectess 1.25 8.00 
White Hawk, TRE WD een vcdccccessss 1.00 6.50 
NARCISSUS, large bulbs 

RE. TI AD 6 5 65.59 60 Roan etecs bees 1.75 12.00 
ES Pn eR rr es 1.75 
SE i scis wine wach oundee sMne ee ON 1.75 12.00 
ack 64s sewseusios seivesianed 2.50 17.50 
EY tsi 2n5 ober setesesseven ewe’ 1.25 9.00 
Paperwhites, largest size ..............+- 75 6.00 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NOTICE. About those folks you forgot. 
Bulbs make an ideal gift, and if you will send your orders, with cards 
to enclose, we will send them direct to your friends at once. Maybe 
they’ll think we delayed shipping. BOX G 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Putney, Vermont 

















Just Off the Press 


The One Indispensable Book for 
Garden Makers 


“HORTUS” 


By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


A dictionary, encyclopedia and planting 
guide in one volume. 


Common names as well as botanical names 
make it a ready reference book. 


Covers 22,000 genera, species and varieties 
of ornamental plants, fruits and vegetables. 


Complete information about hardiness, 
habits of growth, soil, climates and cultivation. 
Contents arranged alphabetically with full 
cross reference. A book with a thousand uses. 
_ Beautifully bound, carefully printed, wth 

652 pages and 35 illustrations. 

Price $10 postpaid 
from 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Te ee eee ee soil I turned in the mossy surface, to which I added a few 
| wheelbarrow loads of rotten wood pulp and all the grass 
clippings available. The divisions placed in these beds made 
fine plants, and on transferring them to a Spring show-bed, I 
found had developed good root stock. 

Slugs and woodlice seemingly are the primulas’ worst 
enemies, but by constant applications of rings of soot round 
the plants, I keep them at bay. Soot also serves as a good soil 
fumigant and fertilizer, but being of a greasy waterproof 


nature, must not be applied too thickly. 
—Mrs. William J. Waterson. 





Anderson, Ind. 





The Johnny-Jump-Ups Again 
HE “Roving Gardener’ has recently been discussing the 
Johnny-jump-ups. With an experience of well nigh 60 


American ARBOR VITAE years of contact with this dainty thing, I feel that it is in no 


sense a “‘reversion from large-flowered pansies,’’ but a defi- 





for Spring Planting— nitely different type, if not species. 
It exists in many parts of the country, and has existed for 
No evergreen surpasses the American Arbor Vitae in beauty I do not know how many scores of years in these varied local- 
for ornamental or practical purposes. It is easily grown, will ities. Memories of my mother’s garden in which it was plenti- 
succeed in almost any soil, and is exceptionally useful for ful were with me when writing of “My Growing Garden’’ 


some 15 years ago, in which I lamented the fact that I had at 
Breeze Hill no Johnny-jump-ups. It was not long after the 
book was published that this vacancy was filled and from 
many quarters. 
Now these have been left to shift for themselves, because 
the plants do carry over beautifully, and I insist have 
hybridized each other so that there have arisen many varia- 
other hardy shrubs and 


wits, x Wl on Oem tions in color. — ; 

niais, lilies, orchids and F H HORSFORD At Breeze Hill we grow pansies to extremely large size and 

ferns. . ° have long been proud of our achievements in that respect. We 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT do this by getting the best possible seed (and this we find is 

of American origin, and grown by a very modest Massachu- 

setts grower), then planting out from the coldframe the 

over-Winter-grown seedlings in our borders, already rich but 


HE ART CYPRESS Tl IB S locally treated with a solid wad of manure under each plant. 
They do not lose size, thus grown! 

Your attention is invited to our woodenware manufacturing | Now and then a Johnny-jump-up gets into some of this 

department. Here are made several styles of Plant Tubs, in | °%*'t2, tich compost. Does it promptly build up in size? No, 

standard designs, as well as Window Boxes and Garden but little, and it is not improved by rich ground. 


Furniture according to special plans and specifications. I should feel, therefore, that centuries might be expected to 


Estimates furnished on special work. Write for full | !@pse “before Johnny-jump-up could be made to equal the 
information. giant pansy of today,’”’ and then if I should live as long as 


that I should wonder why I did it, for I could ill spare the 


BOBBINK & ATKINS delightful little blooms of the plant itself. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Rutherford, New Jersey Harrisburg, Pa. 


Shade for Garden Roses 


HAVE read the article by Mrs. Edward Lowery of Paris, 
Texas, in your edition of November 1. Shade is the normal 
place to plant roses in the greater part of these United States. 
We are not in the British Isles, where a full sunny day is a 
pe rarity reported with headlines in the following morning 
— -§. papers. There are very few sections in this country where 
— roses do not benefit by ‘“‘all the shade they can get’’ and in 
Square Tub No. 1 Square Tub No. 12 | Texas, I would say that roses must be shaded most of the 
time. Summer defoliation is not always due to diseases, but 
mainly to desiccation and untimely maturity caused by sun 
above and heat reflection from below. 
Newark, N. Y. —J. H. Nicolas. 


screens and naturalistic plantings. We are prepared to make 
shipments of any size and to offer exceptional value in quantity. 


Write for We invite inquiries and will 
submit suggestions for varieties, 


CATALOG sizes, plantings and estimates 


of these and many for any requirements. 








Our Plant Tubs are 
described and priced 
in a special pamphlet, 
which will be mailed 
on request. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


12 ow 12 D. , 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 


.00. 

100 at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 

Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 

Square Tub No. 2 Round Tub Square Tub No. 13 See Catalogue for Other Bargains 

GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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| THE NEW BOOKS. 


= 


A New Bailey Plant Dictionary 

“‘Hortus,”’ compiled by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price $10. 

Garden makers who find Prof. Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture too expensive or too cumbersome will welcome 
this new book as a satisfactory substitute. It is arranged in the 
form of a dictionary, which provides ready reference for those 
seeking information about plants of all kinds, including fruits, 
vegetables and ornamental material. The scope is wider than 
that of any similar book published in America and it reflects 
throughout the scholarly character which Prof. Bailey gives 
to all his work. The one weakness, from the amateur’s view- 
point, is the fact that it does not treat or catalogue named 
horticultural varieties, but this probably would not be pos- 
sible in a book of this size. When “‘Hortus’’ is supplemented 
by ‘Standardized Plant Names,”’ it will give the amateur a 
remarkably satisfactory working guide. It is to be understood 
that ‘“‘Hortus’”’ is not assembled from the ‘‘Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture,’’ but is a new undertaking, compiled as 
far as possible from fresh and original sources, to express the 
status of American horticulture at this period. 

The name of the new book doubtless will puzzle many 
readers. Professor Bailey takes delight in its use, explaining 
that it has long and illustrious history. It is the Latin word, 
of course, for a garden. It is also employed in many countries 
for a book about the plants that grow in a garden. Many im- 
portant works in the past centuries have borne this name. 
There are numerous illustrations, and the book, although 
somewhat heavy to hold, offers every opportunity for quick 
consultation. 


Rockwell on Roses 


‘ Mey M by F. F. Rockwell. Published by The Macmillan Company. 
rice . ° 

Rockwell attempts, in this his latest book, to divide roses 
into three general classes: garden roses, climbing roses and 
landscape roses. The text is based on this classification. Many 
shrub and climbing roses may be propagated from hardwood 
cuttings and these are usually made in Fall or early Winter, 
according to the author. The cuttings should be of small well- 
ripened young wood and about six or seven inches long. ‘“‘Such 
cuttings are often rooted in a sheltered spot in the garden by 
inserting half to two-thirds of their length in well-drained, 
rather sandy soil, and covering them with ordinary wide- 
mouthed pint glass fruit jars. Sometimes two or three cuttings 
are placed under a quart jar. The jars are pressed firmly down 
upon or slightly into the soil, the ground being well watered 
if it is dry. With the approach of freezing weather the soil is 
hilled up about the glass, which may be further protected in 
mid-Winter by covering with old bags, matting, or evergreen 
boughs. No attempt should be made to keep the ground from 
freezing, but in very cold sections, several inches of manure 
may be placed around the glass covers.”’ 

Although in competition with several new rose books, this 
little volume of 88 pages, in the popular Home Garden Hand- 
book series, will undoubtedly find a place. 


A Book About Chrysanthemums 


“Chrysanthemums: Under Glass and Outdoors,’’ by Alexander Laurie. 
Published by the A. T. DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 
Garden makers who wish to start new plants of their 


hardy chrysanthemums may take cuttings “early in the season 
when the new shoots are only four or five inches high,”’ the 
author says. These may be rooted in a small hotbed in the 
bottom of which has been placed eight inches of fresh horse or 
cow manure that has then been covered with a four-inch layer 
of clean, sharp sand or a half and half mixture of sand and 
peat moss. Set the cuttings two inches deep and cover the 
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Hitchings Greenhouses 





Through Gardener 


Eke M. Selle’s Activities 
Mr. Astlett’s Greenhouse 


Continues to Expand 


\X JHEN the original leanto | picture, at the side of the garage. 
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and greenhouse were 
planned for Mr. H. A. Astlett, 
of 74 Prospect Avenue, Mont- 
clair, N. J., provision was 
made for orderly extension 
later on. 
This year the central palm 
house, 23’ by 25’ was added 
and another wing, 14’9” by 


Because building was done to 
well matured plans, there has 
been no wasteful alteration of 
the original structure, nor has 
there been interruption in its 
use. 

May we not talk over your 
logical future building? Then 
it can be done with complete 











33’. Mr. Selle also has a grow- | satisfaction as requirements 
ing house, not shown in this dictate. 





Hitchings Company 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branch Offices at: 


New York City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Freehold, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 


frame with sash, shade with paper, cloth or whitewash, until 
the plants have rooted. They should then be potted and kept 
protected until it is time to plant them in the open. 

One chapter treats of breeding in detail. According to the 
author, “‘the pollen of a white flower applied to a red may 
give red or intermediate shades of pink. The union of red and 
yellow gives similar results, producing red, yellow, and the 
intermediate shades of brown and tan.’ Hybridizing for 
specific colors is difficult and the best results may be obtained 
when varieties of the same color are crossed. 

The customary chapter on insect pests has in it information 
on the use of the new fumigant naphthalene. Considerable 
space is devoted in this book to fertilizers, both for green- 
house and garden use. 
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The Successfully 
Transplanted Tree 


is the tree that has taken root firmly in its new 
location; that shows immediate signs of healthy 
growth; the tree that acts and lives as though it 
“belongs” in its new home. 


Only skill, experience and fine equipment can 
insure such results, and it is these that we 
place at your disposal. 


Write for No 
Booklets Obligation 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 and 0940 





22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 
Tel. Forest 4212 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 

Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, BOSTON, MASS. 





C. E. BUELL, Inc. 











LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Pinks for the Rock Garden 


HE old-fashioned Scotch or border pink, Dianthus plu- 

marius, is too well known—with its many valuable hy- 
brids—to need description. All are still useful as border or 
rock garden plants. The native ‘Cheddar pink’’ of England, 
D. caesius, is also familiar to most gardeners. The typical 
species is a compact, low-growing plant, making cushions of 
blue-gray foliage which become smothered in the Spring in a 
mass of bright pink blooms on six-inch stems. This pink is 
especially suitable for dry walls and banks and will stand 
much neglect. Its color varies with the soil. The many attrac- 
tive hybrids of D. caesius are, on the whole, more satisfactory 
in coloring -than their parent, but they are not always as 
permanent. 


The maiden pink, D. deltoides, is another commonly 
grown dianthus. It has small, almost scentless flowers of 
bright pink and is both hardy and durable. The white form 
and three good hybrids will be found as easy to grow as the 
type. The variety Brilliant has flowers of bright rose while 
both Major Stern’s variety and Bowles’ variety have bronzy 
foliage and rich crimson flowers. 

Three less well-known species of dianthus are D. Allwoodi, 
D. neglectus and D. alpinus. All of these are choice plants and 
none of them difficult to grow, D. Allwoodi is one of the 
modern improvements on the old-fashioned hardy pink, and 
has large, fragrant, double flowers on long stems. It comes in 
a variety of colors (often a mixture of red and white) and is 
almost everblooming. D. neglectus is a beautiful plant that is 
happy in poor, gritty soil. It is dwarf and a true alpine, with 
cherry-salmon flowers that are buff yellow on the reverse side. 
D. alpinus is another dwarf alpine having dark, shiny foliage 
and a very large flower that varies in color but is usually 
bright rose-pink with a crimson ring near the center. This 
last species should be given a gritty soil with a little lime and 
should have a partially shaded location. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


oo, of Iwo Worlds 


OOKS of the flora kingdom list 75 species of the tamarisk 
genus. Of these, only 35 are described, as far as I have 
been able to trace. Even some of these 35 are synonymous. 
The following concerns species of these—species found in 
distant South India and in New England. The genus is 
tamarix (not to be confused with the very different tamarack) 
which name tamarix has been neatly Anglicized into tamarisk. 
Tamarisks are both bushes and small trees, but bushes only 
in the great majority of cases. The South India tamarisks are 
but three—Tamarix gallica, T. ertcoides and T. dioica, and 
all are native to that country. New England tamarisks are T. 
pentandra, T. odessana, T. gallica, and T. parviflora, all of 
them exotic shrubbery. In both the old and new worlds, they 
are found along the sea-coast, rivers and various water chan- 
nels, of course transplanted into the United States. Those in 
the warmer states of New Mexico and Texas, even, are not 
indigenous. The beauty in these shrubs consists of their many 
tiny flowers and many slender branches. The small flowers 
grow close together on racemes which crowd the branchlets; 
the branchlets are erect or nearly so, very thin, long and nu- 
merous. The whole shrub is neat and graceful, whether young 
or old, whether with branches from a modest trunk, above, or 
from the roots below. 
One may meet with T. gallica on two sides of the world. 
I have found it the chosen little tree predominant in beautify- 
ing the great canals of the eastern coast of the Madras Presi- 
dency for many a mile. It takes, there, the place of willow 
trees, and grows in these tropic lands where willows will not 
grow. T. gallica, and other species as well, will reach in this 
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ELSEY 


Service 
Distinct bargains in 
Evergreens, Deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Write 


for special Fall Bargain 
List. 


Established 1878 


50 Church Street 
New York City 
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Lily of the Valley 


Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


Start in fiber now. Flower indoors 

in 8 weeks’ time. Bundle of 25 pips 

$2.00, 100 $7.00 postpaid, 250 

$16.00, 500 $30.00 by express. 

Piber 75c pk. postpaid 
Directions accompany each 
shipment. 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
~, on 

















Christmas Greens 


For Distinctive Home Decoration 


We make up boxes of choice and unusual 
loose evergreen sprays, cones and berries, 
that are charming and adaptable for dec- 
orative purposes. 


Prices $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 
All of the same quality 
Shipped anywhere in New England 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston Massachusetts 








Our 1931 Catalogue 


will be ready in January, and if your 
name is not on our files, send for your 
copy at this time. The catalogue will 
be mailed you, as soon as issued. 


TOTTY’S 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








“Princeton 


Handbook” 


—a standard gardener’s 
guide 
May we send you a copy? 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
Princeton, N. J. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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South India to fully twice the height of those grown in the 
United States. 

I have found T. parviflora in two places in Boston. There 
are two clusters along the Muddy river, the reclaimed and 
cultivated Fenway basin which threads the western portion 
of the city. T. gallica’s flowers may be pink or white; those 
of T. parviflora are all pinkish. Bushes in one clump of T. 
parviflora in the Fenway are four feet high—in the other 
collection, they are up to seven feet. These tamarisk flowers of 
the basin are no more than one sixty-fourth inch wide. They 
number as many as 30 on a raceme one inch long, and there 
may be 20 such racemes from one slim branchlet. A leaf is 
one and one-quarter inches long and is composed of scale-like 
leaflets not longer than one-sixty-fourth inch. T. gallica has 
greyer foliage; T. parviflora has greener leaves. 

Whether of tropic or of temperate clime, whether of the 
East or of the West, tamarisks are lithesome and pretty, with 
asparagus-like, bushy branchlets, and with wand-like branch- 
lets full of racemes studded with floret gems from hilt to 
point. 

Here, on December 1, on a little T. parviflora spray one 
foot long, I counted 60 raceme buds and nearly 30 thorn-like 
growths—sheaths for other but unborn raceme buds. Truly, 
the tamarisks make ample provision for a wealth of flowers! 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Worthy New Hardy Chrysanthemums 


ANY new varieties of “hardy’’ chrysanthemums are 
being put forth, but the unseasonable frosts of early 
Autumn in New England make most of them worthless, and 
show that on earliness of bloom they are no better than stand- 
ard sorts already well known. The problem of sturdy sorts 
with early October bloom is still before us, if we wish to add 
to the list of Carrie, Wolverine, Winnetka, Boston, Cranford 
White and Summer Gold, which are guaranteed to bloom at 
Boston in September and do their best before frost gathers 
them. Three new chrysanthemum seedlings should be added 
to the list above, for they opened into good bloom in late 
September, and gave four weeks of flowers, while many of the 
best standard sorts were still in bud and were killed still in 
bud by the cold of late October. Barbara Cumming is yet to 
be tried. 

October Girl, two feet, is a decorative form, lavender-rose 
in color. 

Ruth Hatton, two feet, is a pompon, blush white in color 
and growing darker with age. 

Gypsy Girl, three feet, is single form, orange-maroon in 
color. This withstood the freezing better than the other two. 
Possibly the dark colors do not show the “‘burn”’ of the frost 
as much as do the pale colors, and all whites discolor badly in 
frost. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Perennial Daisies for the Rock Garden 


ELLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA CAERULESCENS is some- 
times misleadingly termed the “‘blue daisy.’’ While it 
seems to be a darker blue in some soils than in others, it is 
usually a very light lavender-blue in color. It is, however, a 
charming and convenient little plant for a place where some- 
thing small and prolific is needed. It is constantly in bloom 
and in a warm, sheltered spot it is an energetic self-sower. 
Another gem for the small rock garden is Bellium minutum 
from Greece. It has small, attractive leaves which somewhat 
suggest those of the eastern bluet, Houstonia coerulea. The 
plant forms a low, compact, tidy, green mat of foliage from 
which come numerous erect stems, three inches tall, bearing 
white flowers with-deep pink on the reverse side of the petals. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 
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For Christmas — 
Books by 


ERNEST H. 
WILSON 


Aristocrats of the Trees 
Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the 
poetry and the personality of trees will find 
their imagination fired by this great master- 
piece. De luxe format. Quarto size, 66 
ee eee Boxed $15.00 


Aristocrats of the Garden 
Indispensable to all who would garden 
wisely and surround themselves with the 


best in shrub, herb and vine. 27 illustra- 
AS +4 «40k > kes ae ae ee $5.00 


More Aristocrats of 
the Garden 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristo- 
crats available for American gardens. 43 
rs cee ere $5.00 


China—Mother of Gardens 


The fascinating account of Dr. Wilson's 
extensive travels in hitherto little explored 
western China, and from which he culled 
the horticultural treasures of the Flowery 
Kingdom. De luxe format. Octavo size, 
ae ee ee $10.00 


Plant Hunting 
The thrilling story of Dr. Wilson's seven 
plant hunting trips to Africa, the Tropics, 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, East Indies and other lands. 


Two volumes, 128 illustrations. 
Boxed $15.00 


The Lilies of Eastern Asia 


An indispensable standard reference source 
on Eastern Lilies. Quarto size, 22 illustra- 
SS RN fe FER EL | $8.50 


America’s Greatest Garden 
The story of the greatest garden achieve- 
ment in all America: The Arnold Arbore- 
tum of Harvard University. 


50 illustrations and map ........ $3.00 
De luxe edition (name of owner 
stamped in gold) .......... $10.00 





BULBS 


for American Gardens 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Tells what kind of bulbs are best for 
every climate, how to set out for best 
sesults, how to care for them, how to 
plant with respect to garden coloring. 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilson said, “I consider 
Mr. Wister’s book on bulbs the most 
valuable contribution on this branch of 
horticulture that has ever been made.” 
Fe Se, . kG o> ale Boo © $6.50 











THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FRINGED GENTIAN 


Gentiana crinita 
Fresh seed just harvested of this beau- 
tiful Fall flowering native. Scatter it 
now on moist gravelly banks, or in 
deep moist loam, slightly alkaline. Gar- 
den culture rarely succeeds. 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


CARDINAL FLOWER 
Lobelia cardinalis 
Fresh crop of seed. Splendid for nat- 
uralizing in a wet place, or beside a 
brook. 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 














Khe hrises 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late —IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. wad 





Merry Christmas 


will be merrier for a flower-loving friend, 
if you send a 
GIFT BOX OF GLADIOLUS BULBS 

THIRTY GLADIOLUS BULBS blooming 
size, all different and all labelled true to 
name for O OLLAR. 

Delivered before Christmas or in the 
Spring, as you desire. No orders for this 
Special Gift Box accepted after Dec. 24th. 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 

Issue a catalog containing each year 

NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
SO’ PETERSON INC. 





ROSE and PEONY FAIR 
SPECIALIST LAWN, 
Ask for NEW 
CATALOG JERSEY 














“Trees Are Friends’ 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





HORTICULTURE 


House Plants for the Holidays 


OINSETTIAS continue to hold their popularity as 

Christmas flowers. Oak Leaf is the variety most in favor 
and may be purchased in all sizes, varying from little plants 
suitable as gifts for children to large pans filled with six or 
more plants. Although beautiful, poinsettias are frequently 
short lived indoors, but this objection may be overcome, in 
part, if care is taken never to allow the plants to become 
chilled or to stand in a draft. Poinsettias prefer a warm place 
and the soil should be kept wet constantly to keep the leaves 
from turning yellow and dropping off. 

Cyclamen is a practical and beautiful plant for home deco- 
ration and while there are rose colored varieties, those in tints 
of salmon pink are most popular. Florists grow cyclamen in 
cool temperatures with an abundance of sunshine and the 
plant will thrive best if it receives similar conditions in a 
sunny window. Cyclamen is another plant that must have 
plenty of water, but it will be noticed that the soil in the pot 
is quite porous and therefore the surplus soon drains away. 
Cyclamen tubers may be kept over from one year to another 
by repotting them in March in coarse soil, removing the 
outer leaves and cutting back the long roots at the same time. 

Many of the large-leaved begonias are hard to keep grow- 
ing well in the house but the Melior begonia can withstand 
cool temperatures, drafts and unfavorable conditions best of 
all. Other good kinds are Luminosa, Prima Donna and the 
wax or everblooming begonia, which flowers all Winter long. 

Jerusalem, or Cleveland cherries are bright and showy for 
the Christmas holiday. However, the slightest trace of gas in 
the house will cause the leaves to drop, which is also true of 
Christmas peppers. The peppers are very attractive, because 
the fruits are highly colored in all stages of development. 

Potted heathers are in a class with those which should be 
kept in a cool sunny room with water standing in the saucer 
continually. Heather blooms last a long time even on cut 
stems and will hold their color to the end. 

Otaheite oranges are very much in favor this year and very 
fine specimen plants are now available. These oranges should 
be kept in active growth through the season and one should 
be careful to pour all surplus water from the saucer. Most 
azaleas are not in bloom for Christmas, but there is one 
variety, known as Madame Petrick, which is very seasonable, 
with red or rose-pink blooms. 

Probably no foliage plant has come into such widespread 
use in so short a time as the bowstring hemp, Sansevieria 
zeylanica. It is sold singly in ornamental urns and occasion- 
ally in curious clay adobe bowls made in Mexico. Frequently 
it is used attractively, in combination with small rock plants, 
in miniature Japanese gardens or even odd crockery animals 
for holding plants. In fact, all sorts of novel plants, such as 
unusual cacti, crassulas, echeverias, and Chinese evergreens 
are to be found in the shops this season. It is a noticeable fact 
that the trend is toward decorative dishes and containers. 

There are, of course, many serviceable foliage plants which 
will stand a great deal of abuse. Noteworthy among these is 
the popular aspidistra, which can be kept flourishing where 
no other house plant will grow. There are crotons, too, in 
hundreds of different forms, Punctata and Reedii being par- 
ticularly meritorious. 














GLAD GREETINGS FROM NEW ENGLAND 


My 1931 Gladiolus list is ready. The best of New England’s introductions—and 
some others of special merit. I will allow a SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNT on 
orders of from $20 to $100 for delivery before December 31. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK, “Sunnymede,” Sharon, Mass. 








DECEMBER 15, 1930 


LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile. clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—.63c¢ per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c¢ per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 








WANTED 


First Class Landscape Salesman by old 

established firm in middle west. Op- 

portunity for a financial interest in the 

business for the right man. Apply 
Box LN, “Horticulture” 

















POSITION OPEN FEBRUARY Ist 


for married man on estate near Boston. 
Must be experienced, particularly in 
care of lawns, shrubs and flower gar- 
den. Gardener’s assistant employed. 
Address J. B., Care of Horticulture, 


Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch; aged 49; married, no 
children. Address 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Experienced horticulturist and gardener, 
80 years of age, expert in all kinds of 
plant propagation, care and laying out of 
lawns, also construction work (carpenter, 
mason and painter). American born, of 
Irish-German parentage. Best of refer- 
ences. K. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 


Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Single man, age 21, experienced in green- 
house work, all branches of private estate 
work and landscape design. Graduate of 
2-year course at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. Best of references. Herman 
Hoyt, 18 Oakland Street, Newton, Mass. 





Chauffeur, general man, vegetables, flow- 
ers, grounds, heaters, etc. Temperate, 
single. middle age. Protestant. In or 
near Boston. Address, 8S. E. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 
D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. S. H., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gardening Consultant 


During the months of January and 
February, Mr. David Rust will be at the 
office every Monday afternoon to an- 
swer questions on gardening topics. 


Library 


To accommodate members who cannot 
come to the Society’s rooms during the 
daytime, arrangements have been made 
to keep the Library open Tuesdays until 
9:30 P.M., in January, February and 
March. 


Members are cordially invited to 
make use of both of these privileges 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





MESSAGE 


from 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


In giving us new quarters our board of 
directors has also given us the responsi- 
bility of proportionate progress, and as 
our equipment can now care for con- 
siderable expansion we ask our members 
to help us justify the confidence that has 
made possible a lovely room for reading 
and study. 


We shall appreciate: 
Your sending us your duplicate copies 


Your circulating our need for books 
among your friends 


Your suggestions 


Your gifts of books even if we have 
listed them, as the increasing demand 
makes duplicate copies a valuable 
asset 

and 


A personal visit to hearten us on the 
way. 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Executive Offices and Library 
598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


HISTORY 


OF THE 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural 
Society 


By 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 


ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 


human interest. 


Beautifully illustrated and containing 


many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


library. 


Price $3.00 


For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ? ? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 

must retain its markings, and must 

not girdle the Plant—- WE HAVE IT. 
Sample line for the asking 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 

2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Established 35 Years 


SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS 


Fine Moss, very choice 
Poultry Litter 
Coarse Stable Litter - Importers 


NONE BETTER—NONE MORE BULE 
Car Lots $1.50 Per Bale, f.o.b. Phila. 
Less Car Lots—Special Prices 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Office, 616 W. Upsal St., Phila., Pa. 

















STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; White 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $2.80 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $2.70. 


Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





Iron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


| 
| 





Fertilizers for Grapes 


ERTILIZERS, particularly nitrogenous fertilizers, in- 

creased the yield, stimulated wood growth, and improved 
the quality of the fruit in a 10-year test with grapes made by 
F, E. Gladwin, horticulturist in charge of the vineyard labor- 
atory maintained at Fredonia, N. Y., by the State Experiment 
Station. Comparisons were made of complete fertilizers and 
of various combinations of nitrogen, potassium, and phos- 
phorus. Wherever fertilizers were used marked benefits were 
observed, although nitrogen proved the most helpful. 

Nitrogen not only affected favorably the growth of wood, 
but also increased the fruit and gave larger berries and clusters. 
Phosphorus and potassium increased the production of wood 
and fruit, but did not influence the quality of the fruit to the 
same extent as did nitrogen. 

The chief suggestion to be made from the tests is that be- 
fore applying fertilizers to grapes one first look to the proper 
drainage of the vineyard, to its cultivation, to protection from 
insects and diseases and to proper pruning. If, after this, the 
production of the vines is still unsatisfactory, a fertilizer high 
in nitrogen may be profitably applied. 


Coming Events 


March 7-15, 1931. Cincinnati, Ohio. Twelfth National Flower and 
Garden Show of the Society of American Florists in the Cincinnati 
Music Hall. 

March 16-21, 1931. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, 
associated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia, in the Commercial Museum. 


March 16-21, 1931. New York City. The 18th International Flower 
Show in Grand Central Palace. 


March 17-21, 1931. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 


March 21-27, 1931. Chicago, Ill. Flower Show of the Garden Club 
of Illinois at the Merchandise Mart. 





Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 





Chain Link Fence and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 


Tel. Everett 1260 Est. 1907 





‘aw AGRI -PAX 


KILLS INSECFS~PRESTO! 





injurious to 


most insects 
Harmless to man, beasts and 
Does not injure plants. Stain- 


Controls 
plants. 
birds. 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 

Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 











THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 


House Plants and How to 


a | ne 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them ........ 25 cents 
Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 








When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 
Horticulture 
































Ideal for Christmas, 
Birthday and Easter 
Gifts, or fora 

Sick Friend 


Breck’s Standard Bowl 


of 
“Liberty Bells’ 


Literally solves the problem of 
having a continuous supply of 
these wonderful flowers 
throughout the entire Autumn 
and Winter. Our Standard 
Bowl has a Refill container (a 
special feature of our own) 
and therefore when the first 
pips received are through 
blooming, all that is necessary 
to keep constant bloom in your 
home is to order a Refill direct 
from us. Order blanks for Re- 
fills accompany every ship- 
ment. 

Breck’s Refills for the Stand- 
ard Bowl are obtainable 
throughout the Autumn, Win- 
ter and early Spring and make 
a succession of bloom not only 
possible but easy. Refills may 
be ordered separately as 
needed or in lots of 3-4-5 or 6 
for, shipment at stated inter- 
vals. Breck’s Standard Bowls 
with the Refill container come 
in 4 colors, Matt Green, Mauve- 
Lavender, Blue and Rose. 
Directions for growing accom- 
pany each shipment. 





Standard Refills 


Parcel post paid east of the 
Mississippi River 


Standard Bowls Complete $3. 00 
1.00 


BEE” Ve guarantee the safe 


BRECK. 


Pat. OFF. 




















Can Be Shipped at Any 
Time, Regardless 
of Freezing 


W eather 


Breck’s Celebrated 
“Liberty Bell” 


Lily of the 
Valley 


We specialize in Lilies of 
the Valley for forcing. We 
import specially selected 
pips and can supply them at 
any time from cold storage 
for forcing in the green- 
house and in the home. We 
unhesitatingly recommend 
our “Liberty Bell” Lilies of 
the Valley for greenhouse 
forcing and for planting in 
fancy bulb bowls in the 
dwelling house. They 
bloom in about 25 days 
from planting. 





12 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips $1.25 
25 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 2.00 
100 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 8.00 
1000 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 75.00 


Bulb Fibre, specially prepared, 
per quart 


Bulb Fibre, per 4 quarts . 
Bulb Fibre, per peck 


arrival of all Lily of the Valley Shipments. Standard Bowls of Liberty Bells, planted 


and ready to grow, are packed in special containers, insuring safe arrival at great distances. Be sure and include 
personal greeting cards with all orders for gift shipments. 


~» PWR 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalog Free on Request 
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